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their function in securing the adjustment of the individual to his 
environment, physical and social. The fear which the psychologist 
studies is not a hidden feeling cherished within his breast ; it is pre- 
cisely that feeling which is inspired by determinate objective condi- 
tions, and which impels him to characteristic expressions and acts. 
He can identify a given experience to himself as "fear" only in so 
far as it sends cold shivers down his back, or gives him a sinking in 
the pit of his stomach or makes his knees shake beneath him. But 
even these private earmarks are phrases whose significance is set by 
common usage. 

If the foregoing contentions are just, the conclusion we have to 
draw is that the mental and bodily phenomena whose empirical cor- 
relation sets us our problem are not phenomena belonging to two 
distinct orders of nature, but phenomena which actually are, and 
only can be, individuated and classified by common principles. Both 
the bodily correlates of mental processes, and the mental processes 
themselves, are individuated as phenomena only on the basis of their 
function in adjusting the individual to his environment. 

Grace A. de Laguna. 
Betn Mawe College. 



THE DIVISION OF JUDGMENTS 

I 

JUDGMENTS in logic are traditionally divided on the four bases 
of quantity, quality, relation, and modality, and this division 
has received so much support from the influence of Kant that it has 
persisted in our elementary manuals down to the present day. And 
yet, the whole movement of what is known as "modern logic" has 
been definitely in another direction. Lotze, for instance, rejects at 
least three fourths of the traditional scheme. He insists that judg- 
ment is an interpretation of observed fact, expressing not merely a 
relation between the matters of two ideas, but also the ground of this 
relation, and -shows that this relation and its ground are expressed 
by means of the copula. It follows that judgments can be divided 
into as many different forms as there are different meanings of the 
copula — i. e., different accessory notions which we form of the con- 
nection of S and P. Of such accessory notions we form three main 
types: (1) the categorical, which connects S and P on the model of 
the relation of a thing to its property, (2) the hypothetical, which 
connects S and P on the assumption that a certain condition is ful- 
filled, and (3) the disjunctive, which imposes upon S the necessity 
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of choosing between several mutually exclusive P's. The attempt to 
express the ground is inadequate in the categorical form, more ade- 
quate in the hypothetical form, and most adequate in the disjunc- 
tive form, which, by its reference to a system within which choice is 
logically determined, points to the ideal ground of complete coher- 
ence. Lotze thus recognizes three essentially different forms of 
judgment, which correspond to the group known traditionally as the 
relation-group. 1 

For Sigwart, on the other hand, there are no essentially different 
forms of judgment. Any diversity supposed to attach to such forms 
is at best diversity of matter, the matters of the two ideas 8 and P. 
At its worst, such supposed diversity is diversity of verbal expres- 
sion in the prepositional forms of judgment. We must guard 
against thinking that the name "judgment" denotes a number of 
originally different and coordinate acts of thought. All judgments 
as such are, in fact, formed by one and the same mode of thought- 
activity, and thus we can recognize only one sort of judgment, the 
categorical statement that a predicate belongs to a subject. 

For Bradley, also, the traditional forms of judgment are not es- 
sentially different. All judgments are assertoric or categorical, all 
are hypothetical, all are particular, all are universal, all are abstract 
and concrete, analytic and synthetic. There is only one form of 
judgment, the referring the ground of SrP to Eeality — a reality with 
which we are in contact in sensory experience. 2 

Bosanquet, while insisting, like Bradley, that all judgments are 
categorical, hypothetical, universal, individual, positive, negative, 
abstract, and concrete, is yet especially interested in tracing the 
various forms of judgment which arise in the evolution of thought. 
Judgment, as the effort of thought to define reality, varies, as Lotze 
has pointed out, with the degree of success with which it defines. 
But it also varies, as Sigwart has insisted, with the kinds of reality 
to be defined. For instance, an equation, a definition, an esthetic 
appreciation, are all judgments. They differ with the difference of 

i Quantity, quality, and modality, are rejected as failing to touch the es- 
sence of judgment, viz., the relation and its ground expressed in the copula. 
The relation SrP remains unchanged whether we speak of one S, two S, or nS, 
whether we affirm or deny it, and whatever the degree of assertiveness with which 
we affirm or deny it. The influence of this view is strongly marked in the case, 
e. g., of Hibben's Logic. 

z We might further compare what Bradley says re the impossibility of hav- 
ing fixed models for reasoning; for the argument applies also to judgment. 
There are principles which test the general possibility of making a construction; 
but of the actual construction there can be no canons. We should need an in- 
finitude of schemata to parallel the infinitude of possible relations between S 
and P. (Princ. of Logic, pp. 238-239, 246, 248.) 
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the totalities which they respectively analyze. They are divergent 
developments of the same relation, and the divergence is shown in 
the predominance in each of some special aspect which is present but 
subordinate in the other forms. In this way intelligence, in spite of 
its unity, is many-sided ; and its aspects, which are correlatives, lose 
their true interdependence if we try to represent them in a single 
(linear) series, as is done, for instance, by Plato. Bosanquet ac- 
cordingly gives us an elaborate division of judgments in a number 
of series: (1) rudimentary or intermediate series, (2) concrete or 
categorical series, (3) abstract or hypothetical series, etc. The 
species thus established are regarded as cross-sections through the 
self-evolution of thought, ways in which our concrete attempts to de- 
fine reality by significant ideas have become crystallized, somewhat 
as the species-definitions in botany represent crystallized cross-sec- 
tions of our ever-changing, evolving knowledge of plants. The 
scheme is not intended as a Procrustean bed for the facts of logic, 
but as a practical arrangement which shall assist the reader in 
understanding the judging process. 3 

According to Wundt, our logical thought is not immanent in the 
objects themselves ; it is merely an instrument for investigating and 
discovering objective relations. From the view-point of logic, then, 
judgment consists in the analysis or articulation of a thought into its 
two main elements, S and P, and, as thus analyzed, judgment has 
three main kinds, according as we find differences, (1) in the ^-con- 
cept, (2) in the P-concept, (3) in the relation of S and P. He there- 
fore divides judgments as follows : 
I. Subject-forms of judgment. This class includes (a) indetermi- 
nate judgments, (&) singular judgments, (c) plural judg- 
ments. 
II. Predicate-forms of judgment. This class includes (a) narra- 
tive, (&) descriptive, and (c) explanatory judgments. 

III. Belation-forms of judgment. This, the most important class, 

includes (a) judgments of identity, (&) judgments of supra- 
or infra-ordination, (c) judgments of coordination or de- 
pendence. 

IV. Validity-forms of judgment. This class includes (a) negative, 

(&) problematic, and (c) apodictic judgments. 4 

3 A simplification of Bosanquet 's view, "betraying also the influence of 
Bradley, is given by Creighton, who divides judgments into (1) qualitative, (2) 
quantitative, (3) causal, (4) individual, or judgments of individuality. 

* The validity-group is not intended by Wundt to be coordinate with the 
other groups. It includes important sub-forms which belong to all three other 
groups — negative judgments, for instance, are found in all three classes. (Logik, 
3e Aufl., I., pp. 165 ff.) 
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For Erdmann, on the other hand, our logical thought is immanent 
in the objects themselves, and judgment is the attempt to formulate 
in terms of the predicative relation objective relations in the real 
world. There is, however, no single principle for dividing the dif- 
ferent types of judgment as such, and in order to be just to the em- 
pirical facts, Erdmann divides judgments into the following groups : 
I. Simple judgments. 

(a) Judgments which express "real" relations. This group 
includes (1) formal, (2) attributive, (3) causal judg- 
ments. 
(6) Judgments which express "ideal" relations. This group 
includes (1) judgments about grammatical relations, 
(2) judgments of similarity, (3) normative and value 
judgments. 
From another view-point, simple judgments are divided into : 

(c) Content-judgments. These are either (1) individual, or 

(2) general. 

(d) Extent-judgments. These are either (1) particular, or 

(2) universal. 
Finally, the syncopated forms of judgment, such as the " im- 
personate, " are regarded as a class of simple judgments. 
II. Complex judgments. 

(a) Combinations of judgments. This group includes (1) 
copulative, (2) conjunctive, (3) divisive judgments. 
(6) Judgments about judgments (Beurteilungen). This 
group includes (1) negative, and (2) modal judg- 
ments, 
(c) More complex forms. This group includes (1) hypo- 
thetical, and (2) disjunctive judgments. 
Finally, perhaps we may mention what we find in the logic of 
the pragmatist school. For this school judgment is instrumental. 
Its function is to construct, justify, and refine experience into exact 
instruments for the direction and control of future experiences 
through action. There are all grades of development from the crud- 
est to the most expert forms. Three typical stages seem to be recog- 
nized: (1) impersonal, (2) reflective, (3) intuitive. By the intui- 
tive stage of thought is meant the unhesitating efficiency which results 
in complete control of action, an efficiency arising within a certain 
sphere of action through constant, intelligent use and practise. 5 

* See esp. S. F. MeLennan, Typical Stages in the Development of Judg- 
ment, in Dewey's Studies in Logical Theory. Also Dewey, Experimental Logic, 
Ch. VI. A somewhat similar general attitude is taken by the ' ' personal idealist, ' ' 
Henry Sturt, in Principles of Understanding. 
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II 

If the preceding instances may be regarded as representative, we 
can state that in modern logic, so far as concerns the division of 
judgments, three main tendencies are present. In the first place we 
have the view that judgment is one and one only, and as such ex- 
cludes the conception of essentially different forms or types. Affirm- 
ative and negative, categorical and hypothetical, represent varia- 
tions of emphasis merely, different aspects of one and the same fact, 
viz., that judgment is a systematic totality. For this view, no log- 
ical division of judgments is possible, and indeed, in the end, there 
seems to be only one judgment. 

In the second place, while equally insisting upon the unity of 
judgment, considered from this ideal view-point, many writers 
accept a quasi-Hegelian view of the self-evolution of logical thought, 
and distinguish, in the process which leads from the primitive, su- 
perficial grasp of externals to the final profound apprehension of the 
systematic totality of the real — or at least of the thinkable — a num- 
ber of stages rather than coordinate forms. As a rule, no insistence 
is made upon the exact number of stages to be accepted by logicians. 
It appears to be a matter of convenience, and the aim is merely to 
indicate in a concrete way the progressive nature of thought in its 
evolution, and the rich variety of its products. 6 

In the third place we have the view of writers like Erdmann, 
writers who regard judgment as the (predicative) apprehension of 
what is logically immanent in the relations of real objects, and while 
on the one hand insisting that there is no single principle in the na- 
ture of judgment as such which could serve as a fundamentum di- 
visionis, in practise divide judgments on the basis of the differences 
of objective relations. Thus, a judgment about mathematical rela- 
tions belongs to a different class from judgments modeled on the re- 
lation of a thing to one of its qualities, or from judgments which 
move within the system of inter-relations which constitutes gram- 
mar. In fact, it is less a division of judgments than a division of 
objects. 

Our only possible conclusion is that modern logic recognizes no 
logical division of judgments into coordinate types or species. Log- 
ically, judgment is one and indivisible, and we can regard this ques- 
tion as settled. The only question which remains to be solved is how 
to deal with the mass of diverse-appearing material in a manner 
which shall be at the same time convenient and just. Hitherto two 

« So Bosanquet and Creighton. Lotze, however, regards the categorical, 
hypothetical, and disjunctive forms as "essentially different" (Logik, pp. 38, 
41). Boyce Gibson accepts these forms, but reverses the order of the last two 
(Problem of Logic, pp. 111-112). 
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solutions have teen proposed. The first consists in recognizing a 
number of stages in the self-evolution of thought. The second con- 
sists in recognizing differences in the objects about which we judge. 
Does either of these suggestions possess superiority over the other? 

Let us consider. In the literature, no writer attempts to base 
his distinctions solely upon objective differences. Bosanquet and 
Creighton, for instance, deal with judgments of quality, i. e., appre- 
hension of mathematical relations, with apprehension of causal rela- 
tions, and finally of the systematic inter-relation of parts within a 
whole which Creighton calls judgments of individuality. The rela- 
tions are "objective," but the arrangement of them in "series" is 
based upon the distinction between superficial and profound. The 
qualitative aspect which is open to sense-perception does not go so 
deeply into the nature of the object as the mathematical intelligence 
which grasps quantitative relations. Causal relations go still deeper, 
and when we apprehend the object from the view-point of the whole, 
as one element in an organized totality, we have gone as far as is pos- 
sible. 7 So too the pragmatist arranges the forms of judgment recog- 
nized by him into stages from the more crude to the more efficient, 
and even Erdmann, who more than any other writer insists upon the 
objective nature of the relations which he recognizes, arranges judg- 
ments in an order from the simpler to the more complex. "We must, 
however, admit that Erdmann dissociates himself from those who ar- 
range judgments according to stages of progressive insight. On the 
whole, then, if we consider the nature of the case as well as its treat- 
ment in the literature, we must realize that relations between objects 
are at least as numerous and incalculable as the objects themselves, 
and that consequently, as a basis for dividing up the field of concrete 
judgments, the method of recognizing "stages," whether of insight 
or efficiency, is preferable, at least from the standpoint of conveni- 
ence. 

Let us examine this distinction a little more closely. It is not a 
logical distinction, based on "specific differences within the essence" 
of judgment. As we have seen, modern logic repudiates such a con- 
ception. If the distinction is not logical, what is it ? It deals with 
the process-side of knowledge. On what does this process depend? 
A process always involves two factors, and it is their mixture in 
varying proportions which results in the various stages of the 
thought-evolution. "What, then, are these two factors ? "What is the 
factor whose predominance makes the judgment crude or superficial ? 

t So too Lotze, Hibben, Boyce Gibson, etc. On the subject of "individual- 
ity," which corresponds to some extent with what Lotze and Bosanquet regard 
as the field of disjunctive judgment, cf. also Bradley, Princ. of Logic, pp. 447 
(§26), pp. 449-451 (§§29-30). 
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What is the other factor, whose predominance makes the judgment 
efficient or profound? Under various disguises, the two factors 
turn out to be sense and intellect, and the basis of distinction is 
psychological, as indeed we might expect in dealing with the process- 
side of knowledge. 8 The judgment of quality is, in psychological 
language, the judgment of perception, and all the other types recog- 
nized in modern logic are judgments which, while still retaining 
some thread of connection with sense-perception, are transformed 
into something more "profound" by the degree to which the intel- 
lectual standards of identity, difference, and systematic organiza- 
tion are brought to bear in clearing up their content. The final case — 
what Creighton calls "judgments of individuality" — can hardly, per- 
haps, be realized. For there is always a gap between what sense can 
give and what our uncompromising intellectual standards demand. 
But in one form or another, approximations to such judgments rep- 
resent a perpetual recurring human demand, and thus deserve to be 
recognized in logic. 

So far, then, our conclusion is, that judgments can not be divided 
upon a logical, but only upon a psychological basis. It remains to 
ask, how this psychological distinction of "stages" should be worked 
out in detail. Hitherto we have considered only a dualistic attempt 
to combine two bases, (1) the psychological, and (2) some objective 
classification of real relations. But this is to introduce all the diffi- 
culties of dualism and heterogeneity, and it commends itself to recog- 
nize frankly the psychological nature of our method. If it is pos- 
sible, if such a division can be carried through, two questions only 
can be asked: (1) Is it convenient? (2) Is it just to the empirical 
facts ? That it is possible is explicitly recognized by Erdmann, who 
furnishes us with a somewhat elaborate specimen of the way in which 
it can be done. He insists that his treatment is just to all the em- 
pirical facts, for there is not a single judgment of the group which 
he regards as "logically" divided but can find a place somewhere in 
the psychological scheme, 9 but it remains a question, how far his 

8(7/. e. g., Bradley, op. tit., pp. 440 ff. The "psychological" basis be- 
longs, as Erdmann points out, to a psychology duroh logische Gesichtspurikte nor- 
mirt. 

» The scheme is: I. Analytic judgments, (a) Original (judgments of per- 
ception, direct judgments of experience, symbolic judgments of experience). 
(b) Derivative (memory judgments, imagination-judgments, abstract judg- 
ments). II. Constructive judgments, (a) Judgments communicated to us by 
others, through language, (b) Judgments thought out by us for ourselves. 
After the work of Bradley and Bosanquet in showing that analysis and synthesis 
are two sides of the same process, it does not seem possible to maintain Erd- 
mann 's distinction of the two great classes. And, in any case, the distinction 
between II. (a) and II. (6), however useful for immediately practical purposes, 
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scheme is convenient. In fact, just as, in the attempts to work out 
the dualistic division, Creigh ton's version is undeniably more con- 
venient than Bosanquet's, so our problem here seems to be to con- 
struct a scheme which shall be more convenient than Erdmann's, 
while retaining what is essential in its view-point. 

Ill 

To this end I would suggest the following division of the field 
of judgment, on the basis of the comparative predominance of sen- 
sory and intellectual elements: 
Stage I. Judgments of perception. Examples: It is warm. This 

paper is white. This tree is higher than that. 10 
Stage II. Judgments of experience. Examples: Children are a 
joy. Everywhere you see grain elevators. A thick 
rug under the feet prevents chilblains. The freight- 
trains are growing more troublesome every year. 11 
Stage III. Symbolic judgments. Examples : Socrates was put to 
death for political reasons. Sea-sickness depends upon 
the functioning of the semi-circular canals. Not more 
than one man in a thousand would vote for that pro- 
gramme. x 2 — y 2 = (x -f- y) (x — J/). 12 
Stage IV. Transcendent judgments. Examples: The prince now 
possessed the magic sword, the cap of darkness, and the 
seven-league boots. Oh ! for a mansion in the skies ! I 
am the master of my fate, I am the captain of my soul. 
Life means more life, life without end or limit — immor- 
tality. Time and space are unreal, mere forms of sensi- 
bility, which disguise the real. Things-in-themselves 
are knowable (or unknowable). 
A brief explanation of the above distinctions is perhaps neces- 
sary. A judgment of experience differs from the perceptual judg- 
ment, in that it depends more on memory or previous perceptions 
than on direct present perception. It is more complex, and sums up 
many previous experiences, as a composite photograph gives us the 

hardly commends itself to strict theory. Wundt seems to object in principle to 
the psychological analysis of judgments (Logik, 3e Aufl., I., p. 74) . 

10 Judgments of perception correspond to Erdmann 's judgments of percep- 
tion and the qualitative judgments recognized by Bosanquet and Creighton. 

11 Judgments of experience correspond to Erdmann 's judgments of direct 
experience. In the case of both perceptual and experiential judgments, however, 
Erdmann's distinction between analytic and constructive 18 dropped. 

is This corresponds partly to Erdmann's symbolic judgments of experience, 
but includes also what he calls judgments of imagination and abstract judg- 
ments, in part. The other part of Erdmann's class of abstract judgments is in- 
cluded in our class of transcendent judgments. 
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result of many direct likenesses of actual persons. It looks before 
and after, and loosens our thought slightly from its sensory moor- 
ings. But the distinction is a matter of more or less only. "Where 
the sensory element of direct perception predominates, we have the 
perceptual judgment. Where the intellectual element of summing 
up many experiences predominates, we have the judgment of ex- 
perience. 

The symbolic judgment differs from the judgment of experience 
in that it extends our knowledge beyond the field of actual experi- 
ence. It constructs, on the analogy of experiential types, new ob- 
jects of similar type, objects which we might possibly experience (or 
have experienced), but which we have in fact not actually experi- 
enced. Our knowledge of Socrates is indirect, a highly intellectual 
construction which extends far beyond the field of actual sense-ex- 
perience. Most of our forecastings of the future- and all of our 
scientific laws belong to this group. They are formed by the intro- 
duction, into the sensory consciousness, of intellectual standards 
which enable us to construct systems valid, not merely for actual ex- 
perience (which is past), but for possible human experience. It is 
unnecessary to point out, perhaps, that the transition between ex- 
periential and symbolic judgments is gradual. 

The transcendent judgment is an attempt to extend the field of 
symbolic judgment beyond the limits of human experience, actual 
or possible. In the symbolic judgment, our object is always some- 
thing which might conceivably be experienced (or have been ex- 
perienced). But in the transcendent judgment, the object could 
never be experienced. Such judgments are both natural and com- 
mon. Consider, for example, the ever-recurring interest in mysti- 
cism, the medieval search for the philosopher's stone, the inventor's 
fascination in the case of perpetual motion, the still not uncommon 
belief that one can read destiny by the lines in the palm, if not by 
the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. So too in every walk of 
life, the human yearning after some ineffable ideal, some unspeakable 
perfection — the "vision" (as we call it) of ideal truth, power, love, 
or happiness — leads us insensibly and inevitably beyond the narrow 
confines of possible experience. 

The above types exhaust the field of human thought. They rep- 
resent four stages of judgment, distinguished from one another only 
relatively, according as the perceptual or the intellectual element 
predominates. The simplest judgments of perception exemplify, to 
some extent, the operation of the elaborative, idealizing tendency of 
intellect; and the most transcendent judgments we can make, the 
finest thought-webs we can spin, are still attached to earth by some 
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sensory threads, gilded o'er by the warmth of personal feeling and 
personal sense-experience. A pure intellect and a pure sensation 
are equally beyond our human thought. All our thinking moves 
within these two extremes, and partakes of both principles in vary- 
ing proportions. 13 
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